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The Recent Murder in New York. | 


| 
The murder of a young woman in: this city | 
with attending circumstances of aggravating | 
horror, has naturally produced a strong sen-| 


sation in the public mind, 





It should not for a} 
moment be forgotten that although the brutal | 
murderers may for a season, or for ever, escape | 
the arm of human law, the eye that never| 
slumbers watched over the tragedy of Just and | 
blood, and the hand that holds the thunderbolts | 
may one day deal the avenging blow. He! 
who trusts in the inflexible attributes of a right- | 


eous God is willing to leave this mysterious | 


' 


affair in his hands, well knowing, that'for the | 
finally impenitent judgment lingereth not, and | 
their damnation slumbereth not, 

When such an event is wrapt in mystery, it | 
is also well to bear in mind that the providence 
of God may bring toligh' “ooyorkest designs. 
and by means the most unexpected cause the 
wicked to be detected by their own schemes | 
for escape. ‘The following narrative will illus- | 


trate these remarks. — New Fork Observer. 


A little more than fifty years ago, a man by | 
the name of Henry ‘Thomson called at the | 
house of John Smith, a resident in a retired 
part of England, and requested a night’s lodg- 
ing. This request was readily granted, and | 
the stranger, having taken some refreshment, 
retired early to bed, requesting that he might 
be awakened at an early hour the following 
morning. 

When the servant appointed to call him en- 
tered the room for that purpose, he was found 
in his bed perfectly dead. 

On examining his body, no marks of vio- 





lence appeared, but his countenance looked | whatever testimony should rise up against 


extremely natural. The story of his death 
soon spread among the neighbours, and in- 
quiries were made who he was, and by what 
means he came by his death. 

Nothing certain, however, was known. He 
had arrived on horseback, and was seen pass- 
ing through a neighbouring village, about an 
hour before he reached the house where he 
came to his end. And then as to the manner 
of his death, so little could be discovered, that 
the jury which was summoned to investigate 
the cause, returned a verdict that he died * by 
a visitation of God.’ When this was done, 
the stranger was buried. 
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las having belonged to his brother: ‘I'he body 
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Days and weeks passed on, and litle further little expectation of being able to find the pri- 
was known. ‘The public mind, however, was |soner guilty. He stated to the jury, that the 
not at rest. Suspicions existed that foul means | case was involved in great mystery. ‘The 
had hastened the stranger’s death. Whispers prisoner was a man of respectability and. of- 
to that effect) were expressed, and in the | pos: ‘The deceased was supposedigg have, 
hearts of many, Smith i as the | about him, gold and jew a: Ptirze 
oe vy danount, Sut ihe prisoncs was 
The former r of mith had not'beem| want of funds as to be under a song temp- 
good. He had lived a loose and irregular life, | tation to commit murder. And besides, if the 
involved himself inewhégt-by his extravagances, prisoner had obtained the property he had 
and, at length, being suspected of having ob-| effectually concealed it. Not a trace of it 
tained money wrongfully, he suddenly fled | could be found. 
from the town. | Why, then, was the prisoner suspected? He 
More than ten years, however, had now| would state the grounds of suspicion. The 
elapsed since his return, during which he had | deceased, Henry Thomson, was a jeweller, 
lived at his present residencesapparently in | residing in London, and a man of wealth. He 
good circumstances, and with an improved cha- | had left London for the purpose of meeting a 
racter. His former life, however, was now | trader at Hull, of whom he expected to make 
remembered, and suspicion, after all, fastened|a large purchase. ‘That trader he did meet ; 
upon him. | and after the departure of the latter, H. Thom- 
At the expiration of two months, a gentle-| son was known to have in his possession jew- 
man one day stopped in the place for the pur-| els and gold to a large amount. 
pose of making inquiry respecting the stranger,| | With these in his possession, he left Hull on 
who had been found dead in his bed. He/|his return to London. It was not known that 
supposed himself to be a brother of the man.|he stopped until he reached Smith’s, and the 
‘The horse and clothes of the unfortunate man | next morning was diseevered dead in his bed. 
still remained, and were immediately known | He died then in Smith’s house, and if it could 
a shown that he came to his death in an un- 
/natural way, it would increase the suspicion 
that the prisoner was in some way connected 
: with te tutrder. : ae 
He now felt authorised to ascertain, if pos-| Now, then, continued the counsel, it will be 
sible, the manner of his death. He pro-| proved beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
ceeded, therefore, to investigate the circum-|the deceased died by poison. But what was 


also, itself was taken up, and though con- 
1 bore a strong resemblance 
re". me 7 ~ er ; 
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| stances as well as he was able. At length he | that poison? It was a recent discovery of some 


made known to the magistrate of the district,| German chemists, said to be produced from 
the information he had collected, and upon | distilling the seed of the wild cherry tree. It 
the strength of this, Smith was taken to jail| was a poison more powerful than any other 
to be tried for the wilful murder of Henry | known, and deprived of life so immediately, 
Thomson. |as to leave no marks of suffering, and no con- 

The celebrated Lord Mansfield was then on | tortions of the features. 
the bench. He charged the grand jury to be; But then the question was, by whom was it 
cautious as to finding a bill against the prisoner. | administered? One circumstance, a small one 
The evidence of his guilt, if guilty, might be | indeed, and yet upon it might hang a horrid 
small. Ata future time it might be greater ;| tale, was that the stopper of a small bottle of 
more information might be obtained. Should |a very singular description had been found in 
the jury now find a bill against him, and should | the prisoner’s house. ‘That stopper had been 
he be acquitted, he could not be molested again, |examined and said by medical men to have 
belonged to a German phial, containing the kind 
of poison which he had described. But then 
was that poison administered by Smith, or at 
his instigation? Who were the prisoner's 
family? It consisted only of himself, a house- 
keeper, and one man-servant. ‘The man-ser- 
vant slept in an out-house adjoining the stable, 
and did so on the night of ‘Thomson’s death. 
The prisoner slept at one end of the house, 
the house-keeper at the other, and the deceased 
had been put in a room adjoining the house- 
keeper’s. 

It would be proved that about three hours 
after midnight, on the night of ‘Thomson’s 
But it was apparent he had! death, a light had been seen, moving about the 








him. The grand jury, however, did find a 
bill, but it was by a majority of only one. At 
length, the time of trial arrived. Smith was 
brought into court, and placed at the bar. A 
great crowd thronged the room, eager and 
anxious to see the prisoner, and to hear the 
trial. He himself appeared firm and collected. 
Nothing in his manner or appearance indicated 
guilt; and when the question was put to him 
by the clerk, “* Are you guilty, or not guilty?” 
he answered with an unfaltering tongue, and 
with a countenance perfectly unchanged, ‘* Not 
guilty.”” ‘The counsel for the prosecution now 
opened the case. 
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house, and that a figure holding te light was 
seen to go from the room in which the prisoner 
slept, to the house-keeper’s room; the light 
now disappeared for a minute, when two per- 
sons were seen, but whether they went into 
‘Thomson’s room, the witness could not swear ; 
but shortly after they were observed passing 
quite through the entry into Smith’s room, into 
which they entered, and in about five minutes 
the light was extinguished. 

The witness would further state, that after 
the person had returned with the light into 
Smith’s room, and before it was extinguished, 
he had twice perceived some dark object to 
e between the light and the window, 
L large as the surface of the window 
itself, which he described, by saying, jt 
appeared as if a door had been placed before 
the light. Now, in Smith’s room, there was 
nothing which could account for this appear- 
ance ; his bed was in a different part; and there 
“was neither cupboard nor press in the room, 
which, but for the bed, was entirely empty, the 
room in which he dressed being at a distance 
beyond it. 

The counsel for the prosecution here con- 
cluded what he had tosay. During his address 
Smith appeared in no wise to be agitated or dis- 
tressed, and equally unmoved was he while the | 
witnesses testified in substance what the open- | 
ing speech of the counsel led the court and the 
jury to expect. 

Lord Mansfield now addressed the jury. He | 
told them that in his opinion the evidence was 
not sufficient to condemn the prisoner, and that 
if the jury agreed with him in opinion, the 
court would discharge him. Without leaving 


















was not sufficient. 

At this moment, when they were about to 
render a Verdict of acquittal, the prisofief arose 
and addressed the court. He said that he had 
been accused of a foul crime, and the jury had | 


the stranger was said to have died, he knew 
neither the name of it, nor the effect of it, nor 
even the existence of it, until made known by 
the counsel. He could call God to witness the 
truth of what he said. 

And then, as to Mr. Thomson, he was a 
perfect stranger to him. How should he know 
what articles of value he had with him! He 
did not know. If he had such articles at 
Hall, he might have lost them on the road ; or 
which was more probable, have otherwise 
disposed of them. And if he died by means 
of the fatal drug, he must have administered it 
himself. 

He begged the jury to remember, that his 
premises had n repeatedly and minutely 
searched, and ghat not the most trifling article 
that belonged to the deceased had been dis- 
covered in his possession. ‘The stopper of a 
phial had been found—but of this he could only 
say, he had no knowledge, and had never seen 
it before it was produced in court. 

One fact had been proved, and only one. 
That he would explain, and his house-keeper 
would confirm his statement. A witness had 
testified thatwome one had gone to the bed- 
room of the house-keeper on the night in ques- 
tion. 
himself. He had been subject for many years 
of his life to sudden fits of illness: he had 
been seized with one on that occasion, and had 
gone to her to procure her assistance in light- 
ing a fire. She had returned with him to his 
room for that purpose, he having waited for a 
minute in the passage, while she put on her 
clothes. ‘This would account for the momen- 
tary disappearance of the light. 


better, he had dismissed her, and retired to bed, 
from which he had not risen, when he was 
informed of the d@ath ofthe guest. * ' 


He was ready to admit that it was he} 


After remain-| 
their seats, the jury agreed that the evidence | ing a few minutes in his room, finding himself, 


{ 


** Well, and was the closet, or cupboard, or 
whatever you call it, opened once or twice, 
while it stood there ?”’ 

She made no reply. 

“1 will help your recollection,” said the 
counsel; “after Mr. Smith had taken the 
medicine out of the closet, did he shut the 
door, or did it remain open?” 

‘** He shut it.” 

‘‘And when he replaced the bottle in the 
closet, he opened it again, did he ?”’ 

‘* He did.” 

** And how long was it open the last time ?”’ 

‘* Not above a minute.” 

‘** Well, and when open, would the door be 
exactly between the light and the window ?” 

“© 1 would.” 

“I forget,” said the counsel, ** whether you 
said the closet was on the right or the left hand 
side of the window ?” 

“* On the left hand side.” 

** Would the door of the closet make any 
noise in opening ?”’ 

** None.” 

** Are you certain ?”’ 

“Tam.” 

‘‘ Have you ever opened it yourself, or only 
seen Mr. Smith open it?” 

‘*T never opened it myself.” 

‘** Did you never keep the key ?”” 

“« Never.” 

*« Who did?” 

“ Mr. Smith, always.” 

At this moment the house-keeper chanced to 
cast her eye towards Smith, the prisoner. His 
countenance suddenly changed. A cold, damp 
sweat stood upon his brow, and his face had 
lost all its colour ; he appeared a living image 
of death. She no sooner saw him than she 
shrieked and fainted. The consequence of her 
answers flashéd acrogs her Mind. She had 


Such was the prisoner’s address, which pro-| been so thoroughly deceived by the manner of 


duced a powerful effect. 


It was delivered in a} the advocate, and by the little importance he 


said that the evidence was not sufficient to con-| very firm and impressive manner, and from) had seemed to attach to her statements, that 


vict him. Did the jury mean that there was 
any evidence against him? Was he to go out 
of the court with suspicions resting upon him, 
after all?’ This he was unwilling todo. He 
was an innocent man, and, if the judge would | 
grant him the opportunity, he would prove | 
it. He would call his house-keeper, who | 
would confirm a statement which he would 
now make. 

The house-keeper had not appeared in court. 
She had concealed herself, or had been con- 
cealed by Smith. This was considered a dark 
sign against him. But he himself now offered 
to bring her forward, and stated as the reason, 
not that he was unwilling that she should tes- 
tify, bat knowing the excitement, he was fear- 
ful that she might be bribed to give testimony 
contrary to fact. But he was now ready to 

te all the circumstances he knew—she 
might then be called, and be examined: If 
her testimony does not confirm my story, let 
me be condemned. 

The request of the prisoner seemed reason- 
able, and Lord Mansfield, contrary to his usual 
practice, granted it. 

The prisoner went on with his statement. 
He said he wished to go out of court relieved 
from the suspicions which were resting upon 
him. As to the poison, by means of which 





the simple and artless manner of the man, 
perhaps not one present doubted his entire in- 
nocence. 

The house-keeper was now introduced, and 
examined by counsel for the prisoner. She 
had not heard any part of the statement of 
Smith, nor a single word of the trial, Her 
story confirmed all he had said. 

To this succeeded her cross-examination by 
the.counsel for the prosecution. One circum- 
stance had made a deep impression on his mind 
—this was, that while the prisoner and the 
house-keeper were in the room of the former, 
something like a door had obstructed the light 
of the candle, so that the witness testified to 
the fact, but could not see it. What was the 
obstruction? ‘There was no door—nothing in 
the room which could account for this. Yet 
the witness was positive that something like a 
door did, for a*moment, come between the 
window and the candle. This needed expla- 
nation. The house-keeper was the only per- 
son that could give it. Designing to probe this 
matter in the end to the bottom, but not wish- 
ing to excite her alarm, he began by asking her 
a few unimportant questions, and among others 
where the candle stood while she was in Smith’s 
room. 

‘In the center of the room,” she replied. 











she had been led on by one question to an- 
other, till she had told him all he wanted to 
know. ; 

She was obliged to be taken from the court, 
and a physician, who was present, was re- 
quested to attend to her. At this time the 
solicitor for the prosecution (answering to our 
state’s attorney) left the court, but no one knew 
for what purpose. Presently the physician 
came into court, and stated that it would be 
impossible for the house-keeper to resume her 
seat in the box short of an hour or two. 

It was about twelve in the day. Lord Mans- 
field having directed that the jury should be 
accommodated with a room where they could 
be kept by themselves, adjourned the court two 
hours. The prisoner in the mean time was 
remanded to jail. 

It was between four and five o’clock when 
the judge resumed his seat upon the bench. 
The prisoner was again placed at the bar, and 
the house-keeper brought in and led to the 
box. The court room was crowded to excess, 
and an awful silence pervaded the place. 

The cross-examining counsel again address- 
ed the house-keeper. ‘I have but a few more 
questions to ask you,” said he, ‘‘ take heed 
how you answer, for your own life hangs upon 
a thread.” 





‘« Do you know this stopper ?”’ 

“1 do.” 

‘To whom does it belong?” — 

* ‘To Mr. Sinith.” 

‘* When did you last see it?” 

‘**On the night of Mr. ‘Thomson's death.” 

At this moment the solicitor entered the 
court, bringing with him, upon a tray, a watch, | 
two money-bags, a jewel-case, a pocket-book, 
and a botile of the same manufacture as the) 
stopper, and having a cork init. ‘The tray was 
placed on the table, in sight of the prisoner | 
and the witness, and from that moment not a) 
doubt remained in the mind of any man of the} 
guilt of the prisoner. 

A few words will bring this melancholy tale 
to its elese. ‘The house, where the murder 
had been committed, was between nine and teg 
miles distant. ‘The solicitor, as soon as the 
cross-examination of the house-keeper had dis- 
covered the existence of the closet, and its| 
situation, had set off on horseback, with two 
sheriff’s officers, and after pulling down a part | 
of the wall of the house, had detected this im- 
portant place of concealment. ‘Their search 
was well rewarded ; the whole of the property 
belonging to Henry ‘Thomson was found there, | 
amounting in value to some thousand pounds ; | 








and to leave no room for doubt, a bottle wan 
discovered, which the medical men instantly 
pronounced to contain the very identical poison | 
which had caused the death of the unfortunate 
Thomson. The result was too obvious to need | 
explanation. 

it searéely need be added that Smith was 
convicted and executed, and brought to this| 
awful punishment by his own means. Had | 





| roasted on the deck. 
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‘number of betwixt seventy and eighty, of the | astray, until they are assisted by knowledge 


passengers and crew of the Clydesdale steam |and judgment, fiom the days of our infancy. 
packet. ‘This vessel was destroyed by fire on) A child thinks that the sun and the moon are 
her voyage betwixt Glasgow and Belfast, and | no larger than they look to be; in his estima- 
the preservation of those on board of her by |tion, they are about the size of a pot-lid, ora 
the pilot, is thus abridged from the article in| wooden trencher. You may tell him, if you 
Chambers’s Journal alluded to :—** On its} will, that they are bigger than the house; but 
being ascertained that the only way to save| you must tell him so many times over, before 
those on board was to run the vessel ashore, | he will believe you. 

the pilot instantly took the helm, and fixed| A counterfeit may look very much like a 
himself to the spot. ‘Ihe fire, which the ex-| golden coin, but there is a great difference be- 
ertions of all the men could not keep under,|tween them, and when we have mistaken the 
soon raged with ungovernable fury, and keep- one for the other, we feel sadly disappointed. 
ing the engine in violent action, the vessel, one | !t is so with a thousand things in the world; 
of the fleetest that had ever been built, flew|they are not half so valuable as they seem 
through the water with incredible speed. All to be. 
the passengets were gatherg@d to the bow, the| In the days of my youth, when playing with 
rapid flight of the vessel keepifig that part clear | half a dozen of my companions, we saw some- 
of the flames, while it carried the fire, flames, | thing at a distance that shone as brightly as a 


‘and smoke backward to the quarter deck, | diamond; and a pretty scamper we had to get 


where the pilot stood like a martyr at the stake. | hold of it. A high hedge, a deep ditch, and a 
Every thing possible was done by the master | boggy field lay between us and that which had 
and crew to keep the place on which he stood|so much excited our attention; but had the 
deluged with water, but this became every mo- | hedge been higher than it was, the diteh deep- 
ment more difficult and hopeless, for, in spite | er, and the field ten times more boggy, it would 
of all that could be done, the flames seized the | not have hindered us from obtaining the prize. 
cabin under him, and his feet were literally | After tearing our clothes, splashing ourselves 
Suill he never flinched, up to the neck, and running till we were out of 
for, had he done so, all might have perished. | breath, we found that what had-glittered in the 
At intervals the motion of the wind threw aside | sun’s rays like a diamond, was nothing more 
the intervening mass of flame and smoke for aj than a bit of glass; a piece of an old broken 
moment, and then might be heard exclamations | bottle! Now, I will venture to say, that you 
of hope and gratitude, as the multitude on the |have many a time given yourself as much 
bow got a glimpse of the brave .man, standing | trouble as I did, and got nothing better than a 
calm and fixed on his dreadful watch. By this| piece of a broken bottle for your pains. 

time the vessel was within a stone-cast of the When a young man, Old Humphrey once 
Galloway coast, girde:|, as it is, with perpen-|saw a beautiful blue cloud resting on the side of 


he said nothing—had he not persisted in call-|dieular masses of rock, but every corner of 
ing a witness to prove his innocence, he might| which the pilot was acquainted with, and this 
have escaped. But God had evidently left him | enabled him to run her imto an open space, and 
to work ont his own rain, as @ just reward of} alongside ailedge of. roekyupon which every 
his awful crime. person got safe on shore, all unscathed, except 


a very high mountain in Cumberland, called 
the Skiddaw, and he thought it would be a 
very pleasant thing to climb up close to it; so 
he made the attempt: and if you have ever 
‘climbed up a mountain half as high and as 


The narrative shows us in a most impressive 
manner, that we are in God’s hands, and at 
his disposal. We are never safe in sinning 
against him. He can bring our crimes to light, | 
by any means, and at any nioment he pleases. 
In the preceding story, the swinging of a door, 
and the finding of the stopper ofa phial, appeared 








the self-devoted one, to whom they owed their 


lives.” 
The foregoing particulars have been all as- 
certained to be true. Poor Maxwell, however, 


was so injured, and his constitution so shat-| 


tered, by his exertions and sufferings on that 
awful occasion, that he has never been the 


steep as he found the Skiddaw to be, you will 
know that the undertaking was not an easy one. 
Oh, how many times did I turn my back to the 
mountain, to rest myself, before I had clamber- 
ed half-way up its rugged sides! I did reach 
the cloud at last, but had not much reason to 
|congratulate myself. That which appeared 





at first most unimportant. Yet, upon these two| same man since. For several years subsequent | from Keswick vale a beautiful blue cloud, was, 
trifles hung the development of a most awful | to this occurrence, he was employed as a pilot} when I approached it, nothing more than a 


crime, and but for these, the vile perpetrators 
would have escaped till the day of judgment. | 
Let us, therefore, take heed how we sin; lest, 
left in righteous judgment by God, he suffer us 
to work out our own destruction. 


A HERO IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


The following circular states a case which 
deserves the attention of those who feel what 
is due to a high sense of duty and courage :— 

Case of James Maxwell the Pilot.—I\n the 
171st number of Chambers’s Edinburgh Jour- 
nal there is a narrative, detailing an instance of 
one of the most miraculous preservations of 
human life from destruction, on board ship, 
that has almostever occurred. It is under the 
title of “A Hero in Humble Life,” and ex- 
hibits the self-denial and bravery of one James 
Maxwell (under the fictitious name of Coch- 
rane,) a pilot, who, in the year 1827, was the 
individual means of saving the lives, to the 


by one of the most respectable steam companies 
on the Clyde, but for a long time he has not 
been able to do a hand’s turn. He is now com- 
pletely bed-ridden (in fact, in a dying state,) 
and labouring under severe rheumatism of the 
breast and legs from the effects of the fire. He 
has a wife and six children, the eldest only 
fourteen years of age, and all are completely 
destitute. 


ee 
From Old Humphrey's Observations. 
ON THE APPEARANCE OF THINGS. 


Things are not exactly what they appear in 
any case ; but, in some cases, they are as dif- 
ferent from what they appear, as one thing can 
be from another. ‘To know this in age is well, 
but could we know it in youth, it would be 
invaluable. ‘This, however, cannot be expected : 
it is experience, and sometimes bitter experi- 
ence only, that can correct our mistakes in this 
particular, Our very outward senses lead us 


i thick mist. 


} 


Not only was it without beauty, 
but it hindered me from seeing any thing that 
was beautiful. The lovely valley, and the 
| magnificent lake below me, were completely 
| hidden from my view; and I came down from 
the Skiddaw, to my reproach be it spoken, ina 
much worse temper than that in which I had 
ascended it. Often since then have I got into 
a mist in following out the foolish inclinations 
of my heart. How has it been with you? 

What a world of trouble we give ourselves 
to attain whatis of little value! and disappoint- 
ment works no cure; the failure of yesterday 
prevents not the expectation of to-day, and the 
blighted promise of to-day destroys not the 
hope of to-morrow. 

Again I say, that things are not what they 
appear, and we willingly allow ourselves to be 
cheated from childhood to old age, by running 
after or climbing to obtain what is any thing but 
the thing we take it to be. Oh that we could 
use this world as not abusing it, remembering 
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that the fashion of it passeth away! But, no! 
In vain the wise man tells us of the things we 
seek, that * all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
In vain an apostle exhorts us * to set our affec- 
tions on things above, not on things on the 
earth.” Disbelieving the assertion of the one, 
and disregarding the exhortation of the other, 
we still, like children, run alter bubbles, that 
lose their brightness the moment they are pos- 
sessed, 

Old Humphrey is ashamed to think how 
keen a relish he has for the very things which 
have deceived him again and again. ‘Ihe glit- 
tering will-o’-the-wisps that surround him, look 
80 like friendly tapers in hospitable dwellings, 
that he™still follows them, till the bogs they 
lead him into convince him of his mistake. We 


may safely conclude that * all is not gold that 


glitters,” nor all pure that looks like snow. 
But while we thus complain that things are 
not what they appear, are we ourselves what 
we appear to be? = ‘I'hough I have been speak- 
ing of other matters, this is the question that I 
wanted to come to. ‘This question brought 
home to our hearts, is like cutting the finger- 
nail tothe quick; taking a thorn out of a tender 
part; or, indeed, touching the apple of the eye : 
but it is worth while to put it, for all that. 
Other people may pose us, but the closest 
method of questioning is, to question ourselves. 
Are we, then, what we appear to be? 


| French discovery vessels; although in the 


For if| water of the 
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wards, a large volcano, emitting dense clouds 
of smoke, was observed on the 28th of January, 
in latitude 77 31'S., longitude 167 36 E. On 
the 2d of February they reached to the utmost 
extent of their voyage, viz., latitude 78 4 S., 
and longitude 173 12 W., and were here 
stopped by icebergs 150 feet high, and by 
fields of ice which were traced as extending 
300 miles to the eastward. 

“The expedition penetrated about four de- 
grees further south than the American or 


course of the voyage it was enabled to verify 
the correctness of many of the spots Jaid down 
in the charts of the former, they also discovered 
one single error, viz: the existence of water 
over a large space described as land, and which 
the Erebus and ‘Terror actually sailed over for 
a very considerable distance, leaving the land 
three hundred miles from the latitude laid down 
in the American chart. It is said that the sea 
in this direction abounds in seals and sperm 
whale. Not a single casualty occurred among 
the crews, ‘and the vessels reached Hobart 
Town in safety, where they will remain till 
the season arrives for further operations.” 


/l Glass of Water well paid for —The 
eva, at St. Petersburg, is, in the 


we are either ignorant of the evil of our own) opinion of the Russians, the clearest and best 


hearts, or railing against others when we are 
more guilty than they are, it is high time that 
such a state of things should be altered. 

Were the Searcher of all hearts to put the 


| 





water that can any where be obtained. For 
six months in the year, this highly-prized water 
is concealed by a thick covering of ice and 
snow ; but when, towards the beginning of 


inquiry to you, and to me, Art thou what thou| April, the atmosphere has acquired sufficient 
appearest to be? would not the reply be, “If| warmth to loosen the -vintry fetters of the 
"I justify myself, mine own mouth shall con-| stream, the inhabitants look forward with eager 


demn me: If I say, I am perfect, it shall also 
prove me ¢. Behold, I am vile 7 what 
shall I answer thee? I will lay mine hand upon 
my mouth.” Job ix. 20; xl. 4. 


ete 
BRITISH EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


Extract of a letter received at Lloyd’s, from 
Hobart Town, dated April 17, 1841. 

“« By the last list you will have perceived 
the return to this port of her Majesty’s ships 
Erebus and Terror, Captains Ross and Cro- 
zier. Nothing official has as yet transpired, 
but it is generally understood that the expedi- 
tion has been very successful, and these British 
ships proceeded eleven degrees further south 
than the Astrolabe of Zele, and four degrees 
more than any other vessel has ever yet reach- 
ed; that they were enabled to fix the exact posi- 
tion of the South magnetic pole at about 100 
miles distant from thence; and that some ex- 
traordinary mistake appears to have affected 
the calculation of the Americans who approach- 
ed those regions. 

““The Erebus and Terror entered the main 
part of the ice, on their voyage of discovery 
towards the South Pole, on the 5th of January 
last, being then in latitude 66 45 S., and longi- 
tude 174 13 E. On the 10th of the same 
month they cescried land in latitude 71 56 S., 
longitude 171 17 E., and coming up to it on 
the 12th of January, they took possession of 
it in the name of her majesty. The land 
extends south to degree 79. Proceeding on- 


expectation to the moment when their beloved 
Neva will burst her ‘bonds and move again, free 
and majestically, between her serf-tenanted 
banks. As soon as the icy mass has got into 
motion, the glad tidings are announced to the 
expectant capital by the artillery of the citadel, 
a fortress of considerable strength, siiuated im- 
mediately opposite to the Emperor’s palace. 
‘The very moment, be it day or night, that an 
open interval occurs between the floating masses 
of ice, the governor of the citadel crosses in a 
boat to the Emperor’s palace, and presents his 
majesty with a crystal goblet full of Neva 
water, .as the first offering of the returning 
spring, and this goblet the Emperor drinks off 
to the health and prosperity of his beloved cap- 
ital. It was customary till within the last few 
years, for the Emperor to fill the empty goblet 
with gold and return it to the governor ; but it 
was noticed that the goblet grew larger and 
larger every year, so that the task of empty- 
ing the glass became yearly more difficult 
of accomplishment, while on the other hand, it 
required every year a greater number of ducats 
to filfas high wiffi gold as it had before been 
th water. By way of retrenchment, 
his Majesty has of late reduced the customary 
present to the governor, who now receives 200 
ducats in return for his uninebriating beverage. 
This sum, though less than his predecessors 
have frequently received, is still, perhaps, a 
larger price than is paid for a glass of water in 
any other part of the world.—Foreign Jour- 
nal. 





—————————————— eee neal 
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Reward and Punishment in Schools.—A 
teacher can render almost any thing a reward 
or a punishment to his pupil by his own man- 
ner of considering it. For instance, I once had 
an empty seat placed at my side in the school. 
I soon perceived a child that was mischievous 
and idle. I said, ** Come here and sit by me, 
you are too naughty to sit among good chil- 
dren—I cannot trust you at a distance from me 
ull you are better.” The child cried bitterly 
atewhat he deemed a punishment, and soon 
behaved well enough to resume his former seat. 
Not long after, Psaw another whose diligence 
and attention gave me peculiar pleasure. I 
called him, with a Smile, to sit on the same 
seat. ‘* Come to me,” said I; “1 love to 
have you near me when you are so ." 
‘Phe smiling happiness of the child sufficiently 
testified his comprehension of the spirit of my 
arrangements.—American Annals of Educa- 
tion. . 


From the New Monthly for August. 


ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


As a fond mother o’er her children bends 
In melting love, and clasps one to her breast— 
One on her feet, one on her knee she tencs, 
Whilst to another's brow her lips are press’d ; 
And ’mid their sports and murmurs still attends 
To every varied fanciful request— 
Whispers to one—to one a glance she sends, 
And smiles or chides, in all her love confess'd ; 
So watches over us the sovereign power 
Of Providence ; this comforts, that supplies, 
Hears all, and doth on all His mercy shower. 
And if some grace or favour he denies, 
*Tis but to teach the soul her prayers to pour, 
Or by denial graciously replies. 
—— 
% 
ON THE LOSS OF SIGHT. 
“Already, ere my sua of life descend, 
The shades of night are closing o’er these eyes, 
Lessening the worth of those frail things we prize, 
hich to the world their vain adornments lend. 
y failing sight these shadowy forms offend, 
Eternal objects (I dared once despise, 
Forget or lightly think of ) now arise, 
And round me still in magnitude extend. 
Thus, as in feeble light the diamond's Tay 
Gleams out, and brighter doth itself reveal 
Than when exposed to the broad glare of day ; 
So doth my feeble sight teach me to feel 
Supernal things, and the dark shade display 
The brighter glories of the empyreal ! 





The Missourium Exploded.—Our readers 
remember the collection of great bones recently 
exhibited in this city, under the name of the 
*« Missourium.” 

In the “* Western Journal of Medicine and 
Surgery,” for August, the true character of the 
bones is exposed. They are, in fact, those of 
the mastadon or mammoth, and are only of the 
common size. 

The tusk of the mastadon found by Dr. Go- 
forth, at Big Bone Lick, in 1802, was eighteen 
inches longer than the tusks exhibited by Koch. 

The size of the animal was made enormous, 
by stretching out the vertebra by wooden 
blocks between, and by putting more than the 
natural number together, with some. other 
slight mistakes of that kind. 

This much the public should know in order 
not to mistake the bones of the mastadon, for 
those of anew animal.—Cin. Chronicle. 








Straightforwardness Essential to the Chris- 
tian. 
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obtained by deviating into those crooked 
mazes, which lie thickly set on either side, 
to entrap the traveller who is journeying to 


If we were to comprise in one word the} heaven. 


moral disease of fallen humanity, we might 


The consciousness of guilt persisted in 


use the term selfishness. It cannot but happen | clogs his spirit, and builds, as it were, a wall 


in a world like this, that every man must Ire- 
quently be placed in the situation of either 
having to forego his worldly interest, by speak- 
ing and acting uprightly; or of hazarding his 
spiritual’ welfare, by deviating, in some degree, 
from the straight line of rectitude which is re- 
quired by the law of the Lord. Steh, for the 
most part, being the condition of the human 
race, the enemy of souls ceases not to plant his 
nets and snares in every form that can stimu- 
late the restlessness and ardour of self-love. Is 
he seeking to entrap one whom the power of 
conscience yet controls, and causes to hesitate 
upon the adoption of measures of doubtful rec- 
titude ’—this arch-deceiver is quickly at hand 
‘*to make the worse appear the better reason.” 
Has man some latent hope of obtaining an end, 
or of accomplishing a purpose in some secret, 
unsuspected way? Satan presently suggests 
schemes, and points out by-paths, which he 
represents as perfectly lawful, or, at all events, 
expedient, under the particular circumstances 
then existing; for nothing can be more indul- 
gent than he is to the will of the flesh. To the 
half willing, half unwilling victim, who may 
draw back from venturing on direct falsehood, 
he suggests language in which there is at least 
a grain of truth, and fails not to fix their atten- 
tion upon that modicum, as sanctifying all that 
accompanies it. The poor bewildered crea- 
ture is thus led through the meandering laby- 
rinth of evasion, till all things are lost in con- 
fusion, evil is called good, and darkness light, 
and the counsel of the devil is mistaken for the 
dictates of pradence and wisdom. 


of brass between him and his God, hunting 

him “like a partridge upon the mountains ;”’ 

till, with the prodigal, he comes to himself, 
arises and goes to his Father, and weeps his 

confession in the merciful arms that are ex- 
tended to receive him. ‘There is an affecting’ 
‘instance of a mind thus disquieted, and thus 

restored, told by Samuel Kilpin of himself, 

when a child, and which is well fitted to con-. 
vey instruction to Christians of any age. It is 
as follows :—* Whew seven years-old, | was 
left in charge of the shop; a man passed, cry- 
ing, * Little lambs, all white and clean, at one 
penny each.’ In my eagerness to get one, | 
lost all self-command, and taking a penny out 
of the drawer, | made the purchase. My 
keen-eyed, wise mother, inquired how I came} 
by the money. 1 evaded the question with 
something like a lie. In God’s sight it was a 
lie, as 1 kept back the-truth. ‘The lamb was) 
placed on the chimney-shelf, and much ad-| 
mired. ‘I'v me, it was a source of inexpressi-| 
ble anguish. Continually there sounded in my| 
ears and heart, ‘ Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt’ 
not lie.’ Guilt and darkness overcame my | 


405 
prey is the same as it was at the first. ‘* Hath 
God said ye shall not do this or that? Is there 
any harm in such or such things?” are ques- 
tions which, commonly, pave the way now, as 
they did then, into disobedience and suffering. 
With what consummate wisdom, then, has our 
Divine Redeemer laid the axe to the root of 
the tree, by making it the condition of his re- 
ceiving a man as a disciple, that he should 
deny himself! «If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.’’ He, who “ was mani- 
fested that he might destroy the works of the 
devil,” attacks that first, wherein and whereby 
the devil most successfully accomplishes his 
works. We are told in the Scriptures of truth, 
that **the heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” Who is there that 
faithfully examines himself, and does not find 
enough to confirm this statement? It was pity 
for our helplessness, and compassion at seeing 
us not only wretched in ourselves, but made 
still more wretched as the tools of the prince 
of evil, that caused the Saviour of mankind to 
embody himself in our nature, and go about in 
our sorrowful world, doing good. Yet, be it 
remembered, that though he came to bestow 
love and mercy upon us, it was the love that 
saves from sin; the yearnings of infinite purity, 
as well as infinite compassion; the tenderness 
of One who knew that holiness was happiness ; 


mind, and in sore agony of soul, | went to aland whose divine and spiritual precepts, ad- 
hay-loft-—the place is now perfectly in my recol- | dressing only the lost, polluted soul, had nothing 
lection—and there prayed and pleaded, * with for the selfishness of the flesh and fleshly mind, 
groanings that could not be uttered,” for mercy | but resistance and denial even unto death. “* He 
and pardon. I entreated mercy for Jesus’ sake. | that forsaketh not ail that he hath,” (that is, all 
With joy and transport I left the loft, from a‘ of his own stock of fallen Adam,) and “ he that 
believing application of the text, * Thy sins, | hateth not his own life also,” (that is, the life 
which are many, are forgiven thee.’ I went) of se/f,) ** he cannot be my disciple.” 

to my mother, told her what [had done, and | This is the religion of Jesus! the holy, 
sought her forgiveness, and burnt the lamb, | humble, self-denying Jesus! ‘This is the reli- 


There is a striking instance of this sort of | while she wept over her young penitent.” 


attack from the enemy of souls, recorded in 
the Life of Boston, author of the celebrated 
‘¢ Fourfold State of Man.” He was occasion- 
ally employed in the office of a public notary 
in the town; and his services, though fre- 
quently rendered, were never requited. Under 
the influence of a strong temptation, he thought 
he might take his employer’s property. ‘* But 
here,” says he, “I was led into a snare, by 
Satan and my own corruption. I saw ‘ Dick- 
son on Matthew’ lying neglected in the cham- 
ber; I presumed, therefore, to take it for pay- 
ment of the debt. I kept it for a time; but 
conscience being better informed, I saw my sin 
in that matter, and could no more peaceably 
enjoy it, though he never paid me; so I re- 
stored it secretly, none knowing how it was 
taken away, nor how restored. ‘This, I think, 
contributed to impresssme with a special care 
of exact justice, and the necessity of resti- 
tution in the: case of things unjustly taken 
away ; being like a burnt child dreading the 
fire.” 

Perhaps there are few cases in which Satan 
has less difficulty in prevailing upon the mind 
to leave the path of straightforwardness, than 
in such as that above-mentioned, where some 
sort of excuse may be offered to the upbraid- 
ings of conscience ; yet we see that the sincere 
Christian, however deluded at the moment, 


cannot /ong enjoy any thing which has been|to disobey. His approach upon his destined 


This isthe sort of repentance which gives 
joy to the angels of God; and, oh! how beau- 
tiful, how blessed is its sweet humility, com- 
pared with the iron hardness of that pride, 
which, though it will not save a man from 
stooping to the meanest artifices to accomplish 
his ends, will, nevertheless, constrain him to 
resist to the uttermost the salutary confession 


which alone can effectually heal the hurt which | 


sin has made upon his peace. His grovelling 
eye is fixed only upon himself; and how many 
deceits must be practised when the mind is 
only influenced by earthly considerations, and 
when the claims of selfishness are allowed a 
hearing! What a deafener of the ears, what a 
turner of things upside down, is this self-love ! 
No wonder, then, that he who is the father of 
lies, and the source of all confusion, should 
make it the mighty engine of every evil work. 
No wonder, that, at its first sigh for the ful- 
filling of this or the other desire, hesteps for 
to its aid; which he usually does by invol 
the mind in a train of confused and intrie: 
reasoning, upon points which a simple ad- 
herence to the straightforward dictates of an 
enlightened conscience disposes of at once, 
without making any argument necessary. 
There is nothing mote to be avoided, than 
entering into argument with Satan. He is 
always the questioner that comes with liberty 


igion of the cross! the inward, spiritual cross, 
‘upon which the true disciple of a crucified 
| Lord dies daily; thus entering into fellowship 
with his Master’s sufferings, and seeking, with 
holy Paul, to be ** made conformable unto his 
Master’s death !”’ 

How much then does it behoove the pro- 
fessor of Christ’s religion, to inquire how far 
jhe goes in this species of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice, which his Lord and Master pre- 
nounces to be indispensable! In vain can we 
hope to keep the path of straightforwardnese, 
if we do not enter it by the strait gate, and nar- 
row way, of self-denial; and assuredly, in vain 
shall we cover ourselves with the name of 
Christians, if honest straightforwardness be not 
a distinguishing characteristic by which we are 
known. ‘ Thou hast given a banner,” says 
the psalmist, ‘* to them that feared thee, that it 
may be displayed because of the truth.” 
Therefore should uprightness of heart and life 
ified up, as the banner of the Lord, in the 
ct of the Christian. ‘* Ye are a city set 
-a hill,” says the blessed Saviour; and 
gain, ‘* Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glo- 
rify your Father which isin heaven.” ‘These 
are solemn commands, which are not to be 
lowered to the estimate which each one, for 
himself, may think high enough. When each 
one acts for himself only, it is but too probable 
that he will act wrong, and fall into temptation, 
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through ** many foolish and hurtful lusts, which | ness towards others ; not soothing them in any; prospers in our hands ;—eternal living praises 


drown men in destruction and perdition.” It)evil way, through fear of what may be the 
is necessary, in these times, to remind the sin- consequence to himself, of speaking the truth ; 


[to Him] for evermore. We are here among 
this great people in much weakness ; and when 


cere inquirer after truth, that Christianity is|but, remembering that solemn injunction,| we see such multitudes, we are often put toa 


still the same as it ever was, in the demands it|** ‘Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neigh-| 


makes upon its followers. 


When bonds and} bour, and not suffer sin upon him;’’ let him | many. 
} P } . 


stand where one might get bread to satisfy so 
But the wisdom and power of God 


imprisonments, and every varied form of tribu-| only deal closely and sincerely with his fellow-| hath been with us, and there are hundreds con- 


lation, accompanied the profession of it, there | creatures, and he will find enough to exercise 
was an ordeal to pass through which tended|both his Christian courage and his faith. In 
effectually to sift out the chaff from the wheat. | short, let him only, with the holy aposile, seek 
This is not the case now. Religion has be-| sincerely “ to have a conscience void of offence 


come fashionable; and it may not be unwise | towards God, and towards man;”’ let him only, | 


for those who desire to ** separate between the | with a noble disdain of every crooked by-road, 
precious and the vile,’’ to direct their attention | and low contrivance for advancing his worldly 
to the nature of Christianity; and having con-|interest, keep on the even tenor of his way, 
sidered the purity and strictness of its require-| with clean hands and pure heart, and he will 
ments, let them ask themselves if these are|not want a gross to bear,and that daily. Let 
likely to attract many to enlist under its ban-/jall those, therefore, who would embrace and 
ners. ‘He that loveth father, or mother, or|hold fast the religion of Jesus Christ, look 
son, or daughter, more than me, is not worthy | well that they * enter by the door” which is 
of me.”” ** We must, through much tribulation, | ** strait and narrow ;"’ remembering, that the 
enter into the kingdom of God,”’ ‘* We glory | author of that religion says, ‘* He that entereth 
in tribulations also.” ** My brethren, count it| not by the door into the sheep-fold, but climb- 
all joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” | eth up some other way, the same is a thief and 
**God forbid that I should glory, save in the|a robber.’’ Let them, also, for ever bear in 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.”” Does human nature willingly em- 
brace the discipline and subjection, which alone 
can produce such principles as these? Ah, 
no, no! 

Whenever we find religion an easy thing, we 
may be well assured that it is nof the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Zhat has always been a hard 
thing; a hateful thing, to the nature which it 
dooms to daily denial and crucifixion. * Strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, in which it 
leads, and few there be that walk therein.” 
But now it would seem as though the precept 
were reversed; and that it was the broad way, 
and the wide gate, frequented by the many, 
that lead to heaven. No deeply reflecting 
mind, no honest servant of God, but must, 
with grief, again and again have had occasion 
to remark the fearful and rapid advance which 
the enemy of souls is, at this time, making, 
under the disguise of religion. Go where you 
will, you meet this destroyer, this wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, palming himself upon credu- 
lous mankind, in the garb of devotion. To 
use a commercial phrase, religion is now a 
marketable article. ‘There is a demand for it. 
What can be the result of this, but the unavoid- 
able one of the springing up of a religion of 
notions, a religion of self-indulgence, a religion 
of error, in the place of a religion of truth. O, 
friends, ye who profess the Christian name, 
never believe that you can glide into the king- 
dom of heaven with ease and pleasure ! 
“Through much tribulation we must enter 
into the kingdom of God.” And there is no 
need to put the often-made inquiry—* Must [ 
make to myself crosses and discomforts, if 
thinks fit to spare them ?”” The frue dise¢ 
of Jesus can never want a daily cross, 
there is unmortified sin remaining in his h 
If there be nothing else to exercise him with 
an unceasing conflict, (and there can be no 
conflict without suffering,) the subjugation of 
self, with all its imperious desires, will find 
him sufficient cause for prayer and patience. 
And, being faithful in the duties of self-control, 
let him only act the part of Christi.n faithful- 







































straightforward path, and that is only to be 
kept by adhering to the precious counsel, 
which says, ** Let thine eyes look right on, and 
let thine eyelids look straight before thee: 
ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy 
ways be established. ‘Turn not to the right 
hand, nor to the left: remove thy foot from 
evil.”” This is the way in which to pass 
through * the waste howling wilderness’’ of 
this world with safety and honour, This is 
the way in which to be prepared for inhabiting 
that * city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God,’’ For what is it 
that fits us for that blessedness ? ‘The words of 
the psalmist tells us: “ Lord, who shall abide 
in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart.” 

How eoncise, yet how comprehensive, is the 
delineation of the man, who shall attain to the 
happiness of dwelling with God! And what 
other happiness has the Christian to seek? 
What other enjoyment have saints and prophets 
waited for ? “* How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of Hosts !”’ says the enraptured psalm- 
ist. ** My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God.” ‘One thing 
have I desired of the Lord,” again he says; 
‘* that will I seek after ; that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire 
in his temple.” 

(To be continued.) 
ters of Barly Friends; illustrative of the 
tory of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
Pgin, to about the period of George Fox's 
decease. 





(Continued from page 398.) 
Francis Howertt to Ropert Wippers. 
London, 23d of 7th month, (9th mo.) [1654.] 


Dear Brother—E. B. [Epwarp Burrough | 
and I stay still in this city:—large is the love 
of God to us, and the work of the Lord 


vinced ; but not many great or noble do receive 
our testimony: yet there are many put to a 
stand and brought into silence, and many are 
junder deep judgment and a true power. We 
have had many great giants to encounter with ; 
but by the power of the Lord the mouths of 
\lions have been stopped, and our adversaries 
have been put to flight. We have been in 
great service continually, since we came into 
this filthy place; here is the trimmed harlot, 
the mystery of witchcraft: and the devil rules, 
_and is head in all sorts. 

We have been at the most eminent societies 
in theseity, and we have had strong fightings 
| with them over and over, and at some steeple- 
houses ; and, but that they have our persons in 
contempt, they say none speak like us:—but 
|the devil cannot stoop so low. We have two 





mind, that the path which leads to heaven is a|or three meetings in the week, but no place 


large enough; so that we are much put to it. 
And we have been guided in much wisdom, so 
that all them that hate us have nothing to ac- 
cuse us of, as of tumults or disorder in the 
least: some wait to entrap us, but in wisdom 
we are guided: praised be the Lord! 

Miles Halhead and James Lancaster were 
here, and came to visit us; they stayed one 
First day, and so were moved towards Cam- 
bridge. We are much refreshed; we receive 
letters from all quarters ;—the work goes on 
fast every where ;—eternal living praises to 
Him for ever! Richard Hubberthorne is 
yet in prison f two small abbreviations, 
not intelligible, | and James Parnell is at Cam- 
bridge.* Our dear brethren John Audland and 
John Camm we hear [from,] and we write to 
one another twice in the week ;—they are 
near us,—they are precious; and the work of 
the Lord is great about Bristol. I have sent 
enclosed this letter, that thou. may know of the 
passages,t and rejoice with us. Truly our 
horn is exalted, and our weapons are mighty, 
to the bringing down of strong-holds,—praises 
for evermore ! 

Pray for us, dear brother, that we may be 
kept in wisdom and power; that the living 
God may be exalted for evermore. My dear 
yoke-fellow salutes thee: salute us to all 
Friends, to thy dear wife, and all that way 
who inquire of us. 

Thy dear friend in the work of the Lord, 

Francis Howert. 
From the original : the year is endorsed b 
"6. Fox—1654.] . : 

[Respecting the writer of this next letter, 

John Whiting in his Memoirs informs us ;— 











* In a letter from R. Hubberthorne to Francis How- 
gill, dated Trom Cambridge, 4th of Seventh month, 
1654, he writes, “ James Parnell and I are in the dun- 
geon as yet, where we were put the 28th of this lest 
month ; but we [feel] the mighty power of God, and 
are in joy and peacein the Lord: to Him be praise 
eternal for evermore.” 

+ The word “ passages” often occurs in these early 
letters, and has been explained in the last volume, 
(Life of Caton, &c., p. 130,) as meaning gospel ser- 
vices, travels, &c. 








«¢ Alexander Parker was an ancient and emi- 
nent servant of God, and minister of Jesus 
Christ; he was born in Yorkshire, near Bol- 
ton in Lancashire, and was well educated, and 
had a gentleman-like carriage and deportment 


as well as person, for | knew him well. He 
came up to London with George Fox, when he 
was brought up out of Leicestershire, by 
Colonel Hacker to Oliver Cromwell, in 1654; 
he stayed with him in London and thereabouts 
for some time ; and afterwards went with him 
to a general meeting at John Crook’s in Bed- 
fordshire, in 1655. He wrote many service- 
able books and epistles to Friends, which are 
worthy of perusing; in which, though being| 
dead, he yet speaketh.”"—J. W's Memoirs, | 
p. 390—393.} 


Atexanpver Parker To Marcaret Fett. | 
London, 22d of 12th mo. 54, [2d mo. 1655.) | 


Dear Sister—Upon the fourth day of the 
12th mo. George Fox was at a meeting at 
Swannington ; and there came several soldiers 
from Leicester, but they were very civil and 
moderate, and heard with patience the word of 
the Lord, and went peaceably away. ‘The 
same day Thomas Taylor and I were at Litch- 
field, and had a meeting there; when many 
people of all sorts caine to the meeting. 
On the Fourth day of the week we came to 
George at Swannington ; and he was moved to 
appoint a meeting at Whetstone, and none 
being there to pass along with him, I went 
with him. On the First day, many Friends | 
were come together from several parts, and | 














were waiting upon the Lord, when there ee 


the marshal and about eight soldiers into the 
meeting; and many of them sat down, and 
were very civil. And after a certain while, the 
marshal spoke, and showed an order from 
Colonel Hacker, that evéry one should go to 
their outward habitations, otherwise to pass 
along with him to the Colonel. And so he 
began and examined Friends where their out- 
ward abode was; and some he asked when 
they would return back. As for George his 
countryman—let any two go along with him, 
and satisfy the Colonel for the rest. ‘Then the 
marshal did entreat George to take his horse 
and go along with them. Then said George, 
«if thou dost command me to go, I shall not 
resist :”’ So they [went,] and I had not 
freedom to leave George. | ‘They were then 
introduced to Colonel Hacker. } and the 
Colonel spoke to him of many things. [He 
was then searched, and finally was informed, 
he must go to London. } One Captain 
Drury, one of the Protector’s life-guard passed 
up, and we went along with him. 

[After stating that they lodged at the Mer- 
maid Inn, Charing Cross, the letter proceeds. | 
Then the Captain went to the Protector, and 
acquainted him of [their arrival ;] so the Pro- 
tector said, he should see him—and would 
speak with George; but when, he could not 
tell. The Captain is very leving, and would 
not hinder George of any freedom; only de- 
sired, that one of us would stay at the Inn. On 
the Fourth day, George went up into the city 
with some of our Friends. On First day 
afternoon, William Caton and I were at a meet- 
ing in Moorfields, where many Friends were : 
a mighty power there is amongst them, and 
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many tender hearts there are among them. On| are many precious Friends in the city, who 
the Fourth day in the evening, there was a| would do any thing for us, or let us have any 
meeting appointed at Gerard Robert's, where | thing; but George is not very free, but rather 
there was a very large meeting of Friends ; | keeps clear. Our horses are at the Inn where 
George was present amongst them: the pow-| we lay; but so many coming to see George, 
erful presence of the Lord was with us, and | they [the people of the Inn} grow weary, and 





j 


up, as Francis Howgill and E. Burrough, 





were made to witness to the ‘Truth. 
Thy dear brother, &c. 

Avex. PaRKER. | 

[From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.) 


[The next letter follows up the narrative of | 
G. Fox’s being taken before the Protector. In| 
his journal, G. F. gives a full and interesting | 
account of this interview with Oliver Crom-| 
well at Whitehall; it was on this occasion that | 
a paper was addressed by G. Py to the Protec- | 
tor, in which he denied * the taking up a car- | 
nal weapon against him or any man,” &e. | 
After this interview the Protector declared, | 


‘he was at liberty, and might go where he) 
would.’’* | 


ALEXANDER PARKER TO Marcaret FELL. 
London, 10th of lst mo. [3d mo. 1655.} 


Most’ Dearly Beloved—Our dearly beloved | 
one G. F. is set free by Oliver Cromwell to| 
go whither he pleaseth: he was never under| 
any restraint, but had liberty to pass among | 
Friends. On the sixth day of this instant, he | 
was brought before the Protector, and was 
with him a pretty while in his chamber at 
Westminster: he was very loving to him, and | 
wished him to come again to him ; and after-| 
wards set him free to go whither he pleased. 

So we are yet in this city, and for a while 
continue in it: there are many Friends come 


| 
| 


Thomas Salthouse, Miles Halhead, William 
Caton, John Stubbs, and several others; but I 
believe we shall disperse abroad after to-mor- 
row. We do not want for any thing; here 





* This circumstance respecting G. Fox being | 
brought up before the Protector, is spoken of in these 
terms in the News-books of the day : 

“We have information of divers Quakers, who | 
have of late been roving about the country in Leices- 
tershire, and have had many meetings there, but were | 
dispersed some of our horse, and some of them | 
taken inte Gstody; amongst the rest, one Foxe, a chief | 
Quaker, Who was this day brought to Whitehall, and | 
had divers followers."—The Perfect Diurnal, Feb. 
19th, 1655.) 

“ Munday, 26th February, 1655. This afiernoon 
Foxe, the great Quaker, who is said to be one of the | 
chief amongst them, was at Whitehall: he came out | 
of Leicestershire: some say he was sent up from 
thence; divers Quakers were at Whitehall following 
him.” It appears from this account that the Friends 
“ stayed some hours at Whitehall” on this occasion — 
(Tracts, King s Library, Brit. Museum.) 

On glancing over the reports of the transactions of 
Cromwell's Council about the beginning of this year, 
when G. Fox was arrested by Colonel Hacker, it ap. 
pears that many persons, of various gtations in |i 
were reported to the Council as either suspici 
as directly implicated in plots for bringing in “ 
Stuart,” and subverting Cromwell's government : 
of these persons were brought up and examined before 
the Protector and his Council at Whitehall, during the 
first two or three months of this year; and several 
were convicted and punished. These circumstances, 
doubtless, tended to spread suspicions far and wide ; 
and probably afforded employment for the officious 
partizan to show his zea! in the discovery of sus- 
pected persons, of whatever character and station they 
might be, 










|in great labour and service. 


| day, after we two came into the city. 


| we know. 


| . : " 
the tender plants were refreshed, and some | wish us to take another place ; only the horses 


might be free (left. | 
So at present I cease ; with my tender love 
unto thee and thy family. 
I am thine, &c. 
A. ParKER. 
[From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection. } 
Epwarp Burrovucu anp F. Hower tro 
Marcarer Fe... 
London, 27th of lst mo. [3d mo.] 1655. 


Dear Sister, who art a fruitful braneh in the 
living vine, and a pleasant plant in the garden 
of God.* 

We have been in this city near three weeks 
G., [G. Fox, } 
with many more of our brethren, was here 
when we came. We all staid over one First 
G. was 
that day in private with Friends; and we two 
were in the general meeting place among the 
rude world, threshing and ploughing :—and 


| the rest of our brethren were that day at several 


meetings, some at one and scme at another, and 


| some among the Baptists and gathered people; 


and great service there was that day. Then 


| shortly after that First day, the brethren sepa- 


rated into the fields [the country, } to reap and 
to gather in. Richard Cleaton and Thomas 
Bond went towards Norwich and into Suffolk 
and that way, and are in great service there. 
John Stubbs and William Caton went towards 
Dover. We have received one letter from 
them since they went into Dover: the mayor 
and the Officers strictly examined and charged 
them to keep the peace: they were with some 
gathered people, and at some steeple-houses, 
and had little persecution. Miles Halhead 
and Thomas Salthonse went towards Ply- 
mouth : they had a great meeting one First day 
in Reading; and many, they wrote, were con- 
vinced. G. F. is at present in Bedfordshire ; 
Alexander Parker is with him: there is a peo- 
ple that way. John Audland was here with 
us, but goes toward Bristol shortly, for aught 
James Lancaster was with us in 
this city, but is gone to George. R. Hubber- 
thorne is yet in prison. John Camm is at or 
near Bristol. We believe that G. will return 
to this city again—we two are too few in this 
city for this service, for truly it is very great; 
at present, many come in daily to the acknow- 
ledgment of the Truth. Friends are so many, 
that not one place can hold them on the First 
days, where we can peaceably meet for the 
rude people ; for since we came, they have been 
ery rude—very oft to pull us down when we 
ave been speaking. G. was at the great 
ting place two First days before we came ; 





* It is remarkable with what high esteem and 
Christian love, Margaret Fell appears to have been 
regarded by our early and most eminent Friends; she 
seems to have been generally acknowledged as the 
faithfal nursing-mother of the flock; and she often 
addressed them when in bonds or utherwise, with Jet- 
ters of consolation and encouragement: it is also 
probable she contributed largely to the relief of their 
outward necessities. 
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and his voice and outward man was almost| Boston Ice 7'rade.—'There are sixteen com- 
spent amongst them. | panies now engaged in the business of shipping 
We have thus ordered it since we came—|ice in Boston. ‘They formerly sold ice in New 
we get Friends on the First days to meet to-| Orleans at 6 cents a pound; but now sell it at 
gether in several places out of the rude multi- | one cent, and by the consequent increase of 
tude, &c. ; and we two go to the great meeting | consumption and the quantity prevented from 
place which we have, which will hold a thou-| melting by the despatch of sales, they make 
sand people, which is always nearly filled, | four dollars now, to where they made one for- 
{there} to thresh among the world; and we|merly. ‘The ice is sawed into square blocks 
stay till twelve or one o’clock, and then pass/not less than 12 inches thick, and is packed 
away, the one to one place, and the other to/into vessels with straw and hay, boxed with 
another place, where Friends are met in pri-| thin lumber made air tight. One Boston com- 
vate ; and stay till four or five o’clock.* pany paid $7,000 last year for the straw and 
Truly, dear heart, our care is for the whole | hay they used for packing. 





body, that all things may be ordered in the wis- 
dom of God, to the confounding of all our ad- 
versaries, who seek for our halting. 
We rest in the bosum of love with thee, and 
are thy dear brothers, 
E.B. F. H. 


Thomas Aldam hath been with Oliver Crom- 
well, and cleared his conscience to him; and 
was made as a sign to him in rending a linen 
eap, with which he went to him, on his head, 
and told him all his covering and counsels 
should be rent in pieces ; but his heart is liard- 
ened, and he cannot believe. 

{From W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.] 


* It seems they had so much work with the mullti- 
tude, that they could with difficulty get together with 
their own body: one letter from F. Howgill, date 
London, 2d of 8 mo., 1654, states,“ our burthen is 
great, we cannot get any separation for the multitude, 
and so Friends do not much know one another: and 
we cannot conveniently get any place to meet in, that 
Friends may sit down.” 


The following verses are offered for publication in 
“The Friend ;” their author is unknown to the writer 
of this. Perhaps there are 'ew productions of equal 
length which better describe the strivings of a conflict- 
ing mind, or point more clearly to the true source of 
atrength and victory, even an overcoming faith, ac- 
cording to the aprstolic declaration, “ this is the vic- 
tory that overcometh the worid, even our faith;” and 
it is believed these simple lines are entitled to the 
praise (how much-higher than any distinction merely 
literary) of having yielded some solace to more than 
one of that number, who, once entered upon the 
heavenly race, desire so to run that they may obtain, 
at the end, an incorruptible crown. 


ON FAITH. 


In all our worst afflictions, 
When furious foes surround us, 
When troables vex and fears perplex, 
And Satan would confound us. 


When foes to God and goodness, 
We find ourselves, by feeling, 

To do what's right, unable quite, 
And almost as unwilling. 


When like the restless ocean, 
Our hearts cast up uncleanness ; 
Flood after flood, with mire and mad, 
And all is foul within us. 


When love is cold and languid, 
And different passions shake us, 
When hope decays, and God delays, 
And seems quite to forsake us. 


Then to maintain the battle 
With soldier-like behaviour, 

To keep the field, and never yield, 
Bat firmly eye the Saviour. 


To trast His gracious promises, 
Tho’ hard beset with evil ; 

This is the Faith will conquer death, 
And overcome the devil. 


‘| the 
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E FRIAND. 


NINTH MONTH, 18, 1841. 











Our friend, Isaac Jones, whose death is 
| noted at the foot of this page, has set an exam- 
ple of liberality in disposing of his estate, 
|which is worthy of imitation. His will con- 
/tains the following bequests, amounting to 
| about one half of his estate, viz :— 

‘To Germantown Preparative Meeting, two 
thousand dollars ; one thousand of which is to 
be used for promoting a school there, under 
care of the said meeting. 

To Frankford Preparative Meeting, one 
thousand dollars. 
| ‘To Friends’ Asylum, for the relief of per- 
|sons deprived of the use of their reason, one 
thousand dollars. 

‘To the Institute for Coloured Youth, one 
thousand dollars. 

For charitable purposes, to be disposed of 
by persons designated in the will, one half in 
wood for the poor, one thousand dollars— 
making together six thousand dollars. ‘* Go 
and do thou likewise.” 





We have adopted for a leading article in the 
present number, taken from one of our exchange 
papers, a narrative of a kind to which in gene- 
ral we are disinclined, from a belief that the 
moral tendency of newspaper exhibitions of 
horrid crimes, especially in the minutia of de- 
tail, in which they often appear in the reports 
of judicial proceedings, is, at least ofquestion- 
able character, if indeed, the effect be not posi- 
tively evil. In the present case, However, the 
circumstances are of so remarkable a nature, 
and the story is so vividly and impressively 
told, that our readers cannot fail, we think, to 
be interested, while they may also be instructed 
in the perusal. ‘The case alluded to in the 
short introductory paragraph, is that of Mary 
C. Rogers, the particulars of which, having 
been given in full, in the newspapers all over 
the country, need not therefore here be repeated. 























The Mortl Almanac for 1842, published by 
Philadelphia ‘Tract Association of Friends, 
we are pleased to find, is already in print, and 
on sale, at the Association's Depository, No. 50, 
North Fourth street. ‘The usual amount of 
reading matter accompanies the astronomical 
calculations, selected with scrupulous regard to 
their religious and moral effect, an object of no 
slight importance in a publication which goes 
into every family, and every body reads. 
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Friends are invited to purchase while they 
may, and those of our members in the country, 
who are store keepers, would do well to obtain 
an early supply. 


WANTED, in a Commission store, a lad of 
14 to 16 years of age, as an apprentice. It is 
desired that he be a member of our Society, 
and have parents residing in the city, or some 
person who will act in that capacity, in exer- 
cising a parental care over him. Apply at this 
office. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third 
street, and No. 32 Chesnut street; Samuel 
Bettle, jr., No. 73 North Tenth street, and 
26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—T homas 
Evans, No. 129 south Third street ; John Far- 
num, No. 116 Arch street; Isaac Collins, No. 
129 Filbert street. 

Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 

The winter term of Haverrorp Scnoor 
will commence on Fourth day, the 13th of 
Tenth month next. Application for admission 
to be made to John Gummere, superintendent 
at the school, if by letter, addressed to ** West 
Haverford, Delaware county, Pa.” The 
charge for board and tuition is 200 dollars per 
annum. 

Copies of the last annual report may be had 
on application to George W. ‘Taylor, at his 
office, or will be forwarded by mail to the ad- 
dress of applicants. 


9th mo. 1841. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. ‘The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &e. To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 


7 mo. 20th, 1841. 





Diep, on the 4th instant, aged about forty years, 
Isaac Jones, a member of Germantown meeting. 
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